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GREEN ROOM HISTRIONICS. 
MISS CLARA NOVELLO, 


Tuts eminent national singer, who | 


has created so great asensation by 
her performance of Sappho at Drury- 
lane, was born in London, on June 
10th, 1818, and when only nine 
years of age was placed under the 
careof Mr. John Robinson, organ- 


ist of the Catholic chapel, at York, | 
from whence she returned to this | 


metropolis, and was shortly after 
cloatel a pupil in the singing school 
for church music at Paris, from 
nineteen competitors. She quitted 
Paris at the time of the revolution 
in 1830, and was engaged for the 
Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts 
before she had reached the age of 
fifteen ; and a year afterwards was 
elected an associate of that society. 
In 1837, after enjoying the closest 
friendship of Madame Malibran, 
and having sung with her, and being 
present with her at the occurrence 
of her lamented death at the Man- 
chester Festival, the young artiste 
left England on a visit to Germany, 


in compliance with a pressing invita- 
tion from the celebrated composer 
Dr. Mendellsohn. Her brilliant re- 
ception at Leipsic was followed by 
a series of triumphs in all the capi- 
tals of Germany—Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, &c. At Weimar, 
where the taste of the Grand Duchess 
(herself the illustrious pupil of 
Hummel) ensures a gracious recep- 
tion to musical and dramatic genius, 
Clara Novello was welcomed with 
great ardour. The Royal Family of 


| Prussia also received her withcondes- 








cension and affection, and made her 
their especial protegée. She was pre- 
sented with a diploma from the Phil- 
harmonic Society, being the first 
female musician admitted to that 
honour. His present Majesty, then 
Crown Prince, was never weary of 
hearing her sing Handel’s “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ;” and it 
was remarked that no soirée at the 
Palace ever closed without his Ma- 
jesty’s requesting this chef d’q@uvre 
from the lips of the English Syren. 
Autograph letters from that mon- 
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arch graciously introduced her to | 


his sister, the Empress of Russia, 
and flattering indeed was the greet- 
ing this ensured at the Court of 
Petersburgh; and it was with great 
reluctance that Miss Clara Novello 
declined the brilliant offers which 
were made her to remain in Russia, 
with a noble pension for life as 
rima donna. 

This talented cantatrice commenced 
her dramatic career in the character 
of Semiramide, at Parma, after some 
study pursued under the combined 
superintendance of Rossini, Pasta, 
and Pacini. The autumn season at 
Bologne, was her next engagement ; 
and her performances here were at- 
tended with such triumphant suc- 
cess, that she was immediately 
created a member of the Philhar- 
monic Society, one of the most an- 
cient in Italy. Thechoice of all the 
eminent prima donnas in Italy being 
given to Rossini, on the memorable 
occasion of the first performance of 
his Stabat Mater, the great compos- 
er instantly selected Clara Novello. 
When he first heard her rehearse the 
celebrated soprano solo, “ Inflam- 
matus,” he rushed to embrace her, 
exclaiming—* Ora son contento !” 

Clara Novello afterwards proceed- 
ed to Rome to sing during the Carni- 
val season. After singing the “ Casta 
Diva’? in Norma, she was called 
upon no fewer than twenty-nine 
times. Upon her entering a box to 
hear Moriani in his dying scene, the 
whole audience rose, stood on the 
beuches to obtain a view of their 
idol, and loud continued plaudits 
resounded throughout the house. 
She was carried home in triumph, 
accompanied by all. the first nobles 
of Rome carrying torches. On the 
following morning she received a 
solemn deputation bringing her a 
diploma, which named a number of 
members of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty of St. Cecilia—a society number- 
ing monarchs among its members. 
On her departure the way was lined 
with carriages, from which ladies 











waved their handkerchiefs, and 
shouts of “* Return to us, Novello!” 
rent the air. From Rome she tra- 
velled day and night to Genoa, 


| where her friends received her with 


open arms, After some stay, amid 
kind regrets, and repeated injunc- 
tions to return to Genoa, she set 
sail for England. Here—in her na- 
tive home—we trust she will for 
ever find her home—long to orna- 
ment her country with her trans- 
cendent genius, and to exalt the 
high science of operatic art, of 
which she is so peerless and bright 
an ornament,. It is said that her 
next performance will be in Semira- 
mide, aided by her delicious contral- 
to sister in art, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
—an event in every way to be hailed 
with satisfaction and delight. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Ir was a matter of perfect super- 
erogation to detail at much length 
the modern glories and successes 
accumulating during the progress 
of the unparalleled brilliant season 
of the opera, Since the return at 
Easter of the Grisi, the operas of 
Norma and Semiramide have been 
given with transcendent power and 
forceful beauty, while Lablache and 
Fornasari in the buffo parts in Don 
Giovanni, and La Barbiere de Se- 
viglia have delighted beyond expres- 
sion the recherché circles of this 
most refined and most distinguished 
temple of the known civilised world. 
Fanny Elssler and Mdlle. Dumila- 
tre, the twin danseuses, still con- 
tinue to enchant their devoted cir- 
cles of admirers, and on the whole 
the opera is now in its full and me- 
ridian power of gorgeous and vivid 
splendour and dazzling brilliancy. 





DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—Julius Cesar, and Fortunio. 
Tuesday.—The Secretary, and do. 
Wednesday.—No performance. 
Thursday.—No performance, 
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Friday.—Acis and Galatea, Comus, and 
Fortunio. 
Saturday.—School for Scandal, &c. 
Tue benefit of that deservedly popu- 
lar and rapidly rising actor, Mr. 
Anderson, took place on Monday 
evening last, and we congratulate 
him on the fashionable and crowded 
audience that honoured him with 
their presence on the occasion. The 
selection of Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
Julius Cesar displayed great taste 
and judgment, and the manner in 
which it was produced, in so much 
purity of — andj such _ per- 
fection of grandeur merits the high- 
est praise, and assures us that the 
Drury-lane patrons, in just appre- 
ciation of its grand effects, will re- 
uire its frequent repetition during 
the remainder of the season. The 
cast was faultless—Macready, Bru- 
tus; Anderson, Mare Antony; 
Phelps, Cassius; and Miss Helen 
Faucit, Portia, This tragedy could 
not, in the present day, be more 
effectively or more strongly filled; 
and this consideration combined 
with the merits of Mr. Anderson, 
formed an attraction of more than 
ordinary captivation. During the 
week also Acis and Galatea was re- 
vived with increased splendour for 
the purpose of introducing the peer- 
less English prima donna, Miss 
Clara Novello, as Galatea, a part 
hitherto sustained by Miss Romer. 
The attempt was intensely interest- 
ing and crowned with the highest 
success, The severe, chaste, and 
sublime strains of Handel were giv- 
en with an eloquent feeling and 
warmth that no other living syren 
than Clara Novello can impart. It 
is needless to add that additional 
laurels have been won by our talent- 
ed native cantatrice. alternat- 
ing nights, the opera of Sappho has 
been repeated, and the receptions of 
Miss P. Horton and the attractive 
prima donna have been celebrated 
with immense enthusiasm, warmth, 
and admiration. Pacini’s music is 
now made familiar to the ear, and 
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its rich flowing. harmonics are un- 
derstood and enjoyed with an affec- 
tion that a closer intimacy with his 
powers as a composer enforces and 
attracts, Wearerejoiced to observe 
by the bills, that the splendid opera- 
tic strength of “‘ Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants,” at this prospering temple of 
all that is high and lofty in national 
art, is aided by the powerful services 
of the primo basso, Herr Staudigl, 
whose facility of rendering the Eng- 
lish version of opera was successful- 
ly proved by his recent appearance 
at Covent Garden, In his engage- 
ment Mr. Macready has exhibited a 
bold stroke of policy, and a re-as- 
surance of his determination to se- 
cure first-rate talent in whatever 
market it may be found. Sheridan 
Knowles’s new play of the Secretary, 
the first appearance and success of 
which we detailed at length in our 
last number, will be represented 
three times in the ensuing week, the 
interruption to its course in the pre- 
sent one being caused by the solemn 
ceremonial of the funeral of the 
late lamented Duke of Sussex—a 
prince ever to be lamented by the 
friends of the drama, and every 
friend of the liberal arts, sciences, 
and benevolent ennoblings of hu- 
manity. Planche’s afterpiece in- 
creases in attraction—Fortunio, or 
the Seven Gifted Servants, will run 
its merry course until the merry tide 
of Whitsun—and, without languor, 
probably to the end of the season. 
Of the kind it is decidedly the rich- 
est extravaganza for ripe fun, pun- 
gent jest, and telling wit, relieved 
by merry song and parodying air, 
that was ever witnessed. Hudson 
and Miss P. Horton are inimitable. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Ir was our intention to have given a 
series of particulars relative to the 
unfortunate season which has now 
come to a close; but having receiv- 
ed a letter from the late manager, 
Mr. Bunn, we feel it to be our duty 
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as public journalists, to give that 
gentleman’s statement as we have 
received it from him, which is as 
follows :— 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Srr.—A statement in the Observer 
being replete with misrepresentation, 
I shall be much obliged to you to 
allow me to correct it. 

I have never given any guarantee 
for the continuance of the season, 
my tenure of the proprietors having 
been limited, after eight weeks, to 
nightly occupation, an understand- 
ing to which all engagements were 
subject, and having perceived from 
the first that, with little exception, 
there was a cloud over all places of 
public entertainment, I should have 
closed after this defined period, had 
not the principal members of the 
company expressed their readiness 
to join in any sacrifices the proprie- 
tors and I would make rather than 
see the house shut. On this princi- 
ple, though they might have con- 
tinued cordially to act, yet, cogni- 
zant of the losses other theatres 
were suffering, and seeing no hope 
of preventing our own, | could no 
longer sanction it. At the same 
time, should the arrangements now 

nding for some performances of 


Importance be carried out, they will 


all participate in any benefit deriva- 
ble therefrom. 

The statement of a receipt of £35 
nightly by the proprietors, and of 
my being in the theatre and not 
** seeing” the company is of a piece 
with the rest. I was on Saturday 
upwards of four hours in conference 
with its leading members, as I ever 
have been when there is a difficulty 
to encounter. 

In reply to the other misstatements, 
allow me to add, for the satisfaction 
of those who are amused with the 
statistic of a theatre, that the admit- 
ted splendour of the Lady of theLake, 
with the advantage of Mrs. Shaw’s 


penses of the night’s performance ; 








that the past week’s receipt was £274, 
and not £380 ; that the last season 
of the theatre terminated on the 
same day as this, viz., the 29th of 
April; that the present season has 
already comprised 174 night (being 
24 more than Drury-lane has thus 
far been open); and that “ six hun- 
dred” poor people (the whole estab- 
lishment not consisting of half that 
number!) said to be ‘ thrown out 
of bread” have, at the expense of 
others, received full pay for the 
whole period. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Theatre Royal, A. BUNN. 

Covent Garden, May 1. 


Princgss’s.—The re-appearance of 
another eminent native contralto 
singer, Madame Albertazzi, on the 
boards of this distingué temple of 
Apollo, is a subject for warm con- 
gratulation. Donizetti's opera of 
L'Elisir d’Amore was most fitly 
selected for the debut of the prima 
donaa, as its pure, simple, and fas- 
cinating character is admirably a- 
dapted for the present strength of 
the company. The debut of our 
favourite was most flattering; and 
her ripe, full voice appeared to us 
to have increased in quality since we 
heard her some four years ago from 
the boards of Drury-lane. Our 
limits a us to postpone further 
remarks till our next number, when 
we will have the pleasure of speaking 
of her exquisite performances in full 
detail, 

Surrey.—The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian has been revived and exceed- 
ingly well played, taking the place 
of Blood Royal, which, we presume, 
has been permanently withdrawn. 
Paquita, the Spanish Girl, has very 
deservedly maintained its position 
for another week. Now that Covent 
Garden is closed we may look for an 
operatic star or two from that hemi- 


_ sphere as a spur to the Surreyites to 
talent, never once attracted the ex- | 


come forward in support of their 
favourite and truly elegant theatre. 
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Victoria. — Jack Sheppard and 
Oliver Twist have this week been 
revived and played, in addition to 
the old-new melo-drama of Grace 
Huntley, and seems to be almost as 
popular as ever. Alluding to the 
performances of Grace Huntley, a 
correspondent asks us whether we 
are of opinion the author actually 
penned the tom-foolery employed by 
Mr. Paul as a substitute for witti- 
cisms? Not having had the extreme 
felicity of seeing the manuscript, we 
will not commit ourselves either 
with Mr. Paul or Mr. Barnett by 
venturing upon an answer, 





BALFE’S NEW OPERA. 


TuHIs opera was brought out at the 
Opera Comique at Paris, on the 17th 
ult., and was well received. The 
music is light, agreeable, and very 
melodious. It is called the Well of 
Love, and the plot is as follows :— 
During the reign of one of our Ed- 
wards, the Earl of Salisbury, tra- 
velling- in Ireland, becomes en- 
amoured of Geraldine, a peasant 
girl; the earl, disguised as a sailor, 
courts and gains her heart.—King 
Edward, about to be married to a 
Princess Hainhault, is desirous that 
the earl should marry a rich heir- 
ess, to whom he is already promised 
by the king. The earl having learn- 
ed that Geraldine was in London, 
sends her back a ring which she had 
given him as the sailor, at the same 
time she is informed that he is dead, 
and that with his last breath he de- 
clared his love for her. Before the 
house of Geraldine there is a well, 
called the Well of Love, from a 
young girl who was slighted having 
thrown herself in—poor Geraldine 
follows the example. Edward, be- 
fore marrying, gives a grand enter- 
tainment; and during the féte, the 
king wishing to test the sincerity of 
his followers calls on them who love 
him to throw themselves into the pit 
of love. He had previously caused 
not only the bottom of the pit to be 
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lined with cushions, but the persons 
falling on them to be transported 
into an elegant saloon. The surprise 
of the king and his companions is 
great on finding the place already 
occupied by a beautiful girl. Ge- 
raldine, who had fainted away, on 
recovering believes herself to be 
dead and an inhabitant of another 
world. The king favours this delu- 
sion and entertains it with fantas- 
tical masquerade. — The oy be- 
comes enamoured of her and deter- 
mines on profiting by the rencontre. 
The earl to save his mistress de- 
nounces his companion and causes 
the king to be arrested ;—during the 
disorder the earl escapes with Ge- 
raldine. The king becomes furious, 
but the earl having in his possession 
certain documents proving a too 
close intimacy with the mistress des- 
tined to be his bride, generously 
gives them to the king—and the king 
as a reward consents to his marriage 
with Geraldine. 





THE SCENERY OF KING JOHN. 


Act the fifth, scene the first. In- 
terior of the Templars Church, 
Northampton, in which the ceremo- 
ny of doing homage to the Pope for 
the Crown of England is performed. 
This is a very curious representation 
of that circular form of chapel or 
church, so universally found as ap- 
pended to the Knight Templar’s in- 
stitutions throughout England, and 
supposed to have been built on the 
model of that at Jerusalem; unfor- 
tunately only three of these formed 
churches remain, viz., The Temple, 
London; Little Maplestead, Essex ; 
and the Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge, 
that of Northampton from modern 
additions having lost itsoriginal form. 
This church seems to have been built 
prior to A. D. 1200, and may be thus 
described: within a circular exterior 
wall is a series of eight columns; 
from these arise eight arches in the 
pointed style, but perfectly plain; 
over the columns, the walls assume 
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a circular shape; four of the pillars 
have square bases and capitals, and 
those of the other are circular. Brid- 
ges and Grose call them of the Tus- 
can order, but there is very little of 
that or the Doric style to be observed 
in aoy part of the building. The 
ceremony described as taking place 
here, is said to have been performed 
elsewhere; Rapin says it took place 
in St. Mary’s Church, Dover; not so 
thought Shakspeare, for the Bastard 
enters and says, “‘ All Kent hath 
yielded.” The original deed, by 
which John agreed to submit to the 
Pope’s authority is dated, “ apud do- 
mum militum templi, juxta Dover- 
am.” From this, many historians 
give the scene to Temple Ewell, a 
village near Dover, which formerly 
belonged to the Knight Templars ; 
but this appears to have been little 
more than a farm connected with 
the Preceptory of St John at Swing- 
field, and from such a circumstance 
the error may have arisen, although 
this much is certain—King John 
here signed Archbishop Langton’s 
pardon, the words being, ‘* Pardon- 
atio Stephani Archiepiscopi Cantaur, 
datum apud templum de Ewell. In 
Swingfield parish, Kent, was Saint 
John’s, a preceptory of Knight Tem- 
plars, founded before 1190; at the 
suppression of this order, it came to 
the Knights of Malta, whose arms 
carved in stone, are still to be seen 
in front of a remnant of the old build- 
ing, now used as a farm house. This 
establishment being of a most splen- 
did and extensive character renders 
it—taking into consideration the 
words of the deed before quoted— 
more likely to have been the scene 
of King John’s humiliation than that 
of Northampton, as adhered to by 
Mr. Macready. Scene the second— 
before St Edmund’s Bury. A pretty, 
but unimportant landscape, with dis- 
tant view of the town. Scene the 
third—The English camp. Scene 
the fourth—Battle field near St. Ed- 
mund’s, A ruined mill stands to the 
right, while to the left extends a flat 





country, with a distant view of the 
two armies engaged in battle, over 
which sails a broken and stormy sky. 
This is a good, well-painted scene, 
the gloomy light displayed over the 
whole being in unison with the bloody 
work going on. 
To be continued. 





A GOOD NAME. 


The cheek may lose its rosy hue— 

The eye’s bright glory fade— 

And wrinkles grow ’neath locks of snow 
Where once rich tresses play’d. 


The lips once glad in accents sad 

A broken heart proclain— 

But ne’er shall hide in darksome shade 
A good man’s spotless name. 


Though life may flow in toiisome woe— 
In poverty and scorn, 

And all we prize ’neath yon bright skies 
Be from our bosom torn, 


Yet not bereft, we’ve something left— _ 

A gem of brighter flame— _ (bright, 
That death’s dark night still makes more 
A proud unsullied name. 


And what can cheer the falling tear— 
The grief o’erburden’d heart, q 

When sad and pale our friends bewail 
O’er us ’ere life depart. 


Not jewels rare nor titles fair— 
Nor matchless deeds of fame, 
But that rare gem, life’s diadem, 
A good and spotless name. 
. , Joun Orton. 





GLEANINGS. 


Ar a village near Colchester, called 
St. Croyth, are the ruins of a priory 
which, from their picturesque situa- 
tion, are much visited. This spot 
formerly belonged to the witty, but 
profligate, Earl of Rochester; who 
in accordance with the fashion of 
the times, decorated the grounds in 
that quaint formal manner so ob- 
servable at Hampton Court—a taste 
brought over from Holland, in 
whose court Charles was so long a 
resident: the same formality is still 
preserved, so that straightwalks, 
square cut hedges, terraces, gro- 
tesquely cut trees, and all the pe- 
culiarities of the style are here to be 
seen, and afford a strange contrast 
to the wild luxuriance of the sur- 
rounding country. Attached to the 
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estate is one of those humble fanes, 
whose simplicity of form so well ac- 
cords with the primitive character of 
that religion its roof was raised to 
uphold. It contains many a relic of 
other times, amongst which, is one 
of those old fashioned highly deco- 
rated pews, whose sides rise to a 
height sufficient to conceal its in- 
mates, so that nothing but the pray- 
ers, they were there assembled to 
utter, could occupy their attention. 
This was the family pew—and here 
the bold, bad Earl, the wit, the 
paragon, the meteor whose brilliancy 
lit up King Charles’s court, and 
gave it a notoriety which it retains 
even to this day,—the ill-famed Ro- 
chester used with his companions to 
assemble, outwardly to join in pray- 
er, but in truth to play cards and 
dice, to imbibe and give utterance to 
all the bad passions play invariably 
creates, to curse, to swear, to blas- 
pheme, to take that name in vain 
others were honoring, to mock where 
reverence was due, nay to deeply sin 
while hundreds of voices supplicat- 
ed their God, to “ deal not with us 
after our sins.” Yet such is the truth, 
such is a passage from out the parish 
chronicles, such is a page in the bio- 
graphy of the famous Earl of Ro- 
chester. 





CHit Chat. 


In the course of the recent trial of M. 
Caumartin, who killed M. Sirey in the 
apartments of Madame Heinefetter, some 
time ago, the lady only expressed regret 
at the fatal occurrence as depriving her 
of the handsome portion to which her 
contemplated marriage with M. Sirey 
would have entitled her! M. Caumartin 
was acquitted. 


The cockneys this year lost one of 
their annual sports in the discontinuance 
of the Easter hunt at Epping, a town 
which must for the future depend for its 
fame solely on its sausages. Formerly the 
dogs went to the hunt, but matters are 
now reversed—the hunt has gone to the 
dogs. There is no longer a harvest for 
livery stable keepers to let out their charg- 
ers at charges which are in keeping with 
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the name, and the deer is spared the igno- 
miny of being pounced upon round a 
corner by a Cockney shop-boy, who 
carries off by accident the highest honors 
of the chase, riding across the path of 
the stag on a horse that at least has one 

ualification— being naturally given to 
the staggers. 


If you wish to get a comfortable warm 
during the cold weather, enter a coffee- 
room, inquire for a gentleman you are 
sure is not there, stand before the fire, 
read all the newspapers, and then leave 
word if any one should inquire for you, 
you shall call again, Qui capit ille fa- 
citr, 


The following is a specimen of the 
enduring love of the Chinese females :— 
“* There is only one heaven,” said a for- 
lorn maiden, when her parents upbraided 
her for spending her days in sorrowful 
libations of salt tears at the tomb of her 
lover ;—* and he was that heaven to me!” 
The deep well and flowing stream have 
often borne a melancholy witness to the 
indissoluble nature of female affection. 

MUSICAL MARVELS. 
The Rock Harmonicon astounds 
By sending forth harmonious sounds ; 
The wonder, every — owns, 
Of music coming forth from stones. 
But many singers me engage 
Who actso badly on the stage, 
As our astonishment to fix 
While hearing music come from sticks! 

A labourer carrying a load, by acci- 
dent brushed against a doctor. The gen- 
tleman was very angry, and was going to 
strike him with his fist, ‘“:Pray don’t 
use your precious hand, good Sir; kick 
me and welcome.” ‘The byestanders ask- 
ed him what he meant. ‘ Oh!” says 
the labourer, * if he kicks me with his 
foot I shall recover, but if 1 once come 
under his hands it will be all over with 
me.” 

The Marquis of Normanby was remov- 
ed last week from the presidency of the 
Shakspearian Society, on the ground of 
his never having taken any notice of its 
proceedings, or paid the amount of his 
subrcriptions. It seems that the society 
would rather have his lordship’s cash than 
his countenance. If, however, he has 
never furthered the objects of the institu- 
tion, itcannot be said that he has ever gi- 
ven them a “ check.” 

“ These are the sweets of matrimony,” 
as the man said ven his vife threw the su- 
gar bowl at his head. 
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THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


A sister of Mademoiselle Rachel, aged  Dramaticus.— There is not the least truth in 


13, made a most successful debut in Paris 
last week in the tragedy of Iphigene. 


Mr. Harrington, the gentleman who | 


was so dangerously wounded at the Read- 
ing Theatre by the explosion of a pistol 
when taking it from his belt in the charac- 
ter of Long Tom Coffin, still remains in 
the Berkshire Hospital, but he is now fust 
progressing towards recovery. 


Messrs. Price aud North, who were 
lately concerned in the management of 
the English Opera House, have started 
astud of horses. They made a grand pro- 
cession into Reading on Wednesday last, 
and gave performances in a portable am- 
phitheatre on that, and the following 
days. 


It is currently reported in the musical 
and dramatic circles that it is the firm in- 
tention of Mrs. Wood again to resume 
her professional duties, both on the stage 
and in the concert room. 


Count Voscins, the late husband of 
Madame Taglioni, lately died in Paris. 


In consequence of Bunn’s late engage- 
ment of Madame Ronzi de Begnis, who 
made her first appearance since the demise 
of his late lamented Majesty, George the 
Third, the late manager has been invited 
to join the Antiquarian Society. It is not 
decided whether he is to be an associate, 
or merely an extraordinary fellow. 


What physic did Shakespeare allude to 
when he talked of throwing it to the dogs ? 
Bark. 

What strange truths are developed in 
contradictions! Railways owe their swift- 
ness to an inactive state of somnolency— 
they run upon sleepers, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. M.—We believe Messrs. Simpson and 
Munro are the Lessees of the Birmingham 
Theatre. 

A Stranger.—We cannot insert the articles 
without the real name and address. 

A, Giles.—It is impossible to give an opinion 
on such a question. 

Zangar.—The idea is a good one, but there 
is no originality about it; we recollect it 
being done before. 

A Subscriber.—Ask Mr. Gilbert, of Pater- 
noster Row. 

A, G. B.—In the Legitimate Drama, her 
best character is that of Desdemona, and 
in melo-drama, that of Jack Sheppard. 





last week’s Sunday Times relative to the 
cause of the postponement of Mr. Brooke's 
appearance. The fact is, in theatrical 
matters, the Sunday Times has completely 
lost its character; personal motives actu- 
ating the Editor in a most disreputable de- 
gree. No tale is too extravagant for him 
if the object is to damage the character of 
Mr. Macready—indeed, the vein of malice 
and snarling spite was never more unblush- 
ingly shown than it is by the theatrical 
writer for that paper. *importe, Mac- 
ready can bear it, and smile at his libeller. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded tothe Printer, post paid. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Royal Albert Saloon. 
SHEPHERDESS WALK, CITY ROAD, 
H. Brading, Proprietor. 


YOMMEN CIN G with a well-selected 
Concert. Great success of Zanoni. Sur- 
rising feats by the somersault throwers. 
allet divertissement. ‘The Dog of Montar- 
gis; or the Forest of Bondy, In which Mr. 
Abel’s celebrated dog Tray will appear. The 
gardens will be brilliantly illuminated. The 
whole to conclude with (on Gala nights) a 
most superb display of Fireworks. Doors 
open at half-past five, commence at six. 
Manager, Mr. T. JONES. On Thurs- 
day no performance, in consequence of the 
funeral of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 





Madame Tussaud’s. 


wee CELEBRATED MIL- 
ITARY CARRIAGE, taken at Water- 
loo; room magnificently fitted to show the 
decoration of the period, Engravings of his 
history, splendid Bust by Canova, the Cloak 
he wore at Marengo, the Sword of Egypt, 
the Standard given to his Guards, his Watch, 
gold Snuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the 
Instrument that drew it, Tooth-brush, the 
Dress worn in exile, Dessert-service used by 
him at St. Helena, Counterpane stained wit 
his blood, &c.; the greater part late the pro- 

erty of Prince Lucien. Madame TUS- 

AUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street, Open from Eleven till Dusk, 
and from Seven till Ten. Great Room, Is; 
Napoleon’s Relics and Chamber of Horrors, 
6d. 
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